Intro- to the influence of Melancfthon: " I am no Stoic,
dudlion nor do I hold that all sins are equal. But it is a
fault of my countrymen, that if an eminent man
errs in the smallest thing, they at once class him
with the most abandoned of men." That Languet
was far from being stridt in this narrow sense, and
that he was not at all embittered by public disap-
pointments which he took as deeply to heart as
if they had been private misfortunes, is proved
by many a passage in his letters to Sidney. He
stands forth therein as a type of devotion free
from fanaticism, and of adherence to principle
without taint of personal prejudice. The young
Englishman found an admirable mentor in this
kindly, tolerant, well-disposed man of the world,
who, without laxness, could waive the right to
pass judgement upon his fellow-men, and who,
without cynicism, could write to Sidney concern-
ing some slight which the latter had received: " I
consider that in these days men do a great deal,
if they do not adlually betray their friends; any
additional good feeling must be set down as clear
gain, as something over and above the conditions
of ordinary friendship." If, to such counsels, are
added those that grew out of Languet's abhor-
rence of a desire for reputation based solely upon
bloodshed, and of relaxed observance of the
usages of civilized warfare, there can be little
doubt that every native impulse in Sidney, of
gentleness, generosity, and chivalry, found vital
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